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3 (legislative day, 98), 195% 
Mr. FLanDers (for himself and Mr. SpaRKMAN, Mr. BurLre of Maryland, Mr. 


. Mr. DUFF; Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. Mr. Mr. of Colorado, Mr. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the peoples of the earth are plunged into an accelerating 
armament race; which imposes crushing burdens on their 


economic well-being, threatens their lives, and impinges oP 


their basic freedoms ; and 


Whereas the American people and their Congress ardently desire 
peace and the achievement of a system under which arma- 


ments can be rendered unnecessary while at the same time 
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BE OF THE UNITED STATES 
KEFAvuvER, 
Mr. MansFIEL?, Mr. Marts; Mr. MORSE, 
Neevy, Mr. Payne, Mr. PourRTELL. Mr. Mrs. 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. THYE, Mr. ToBeY, Mr. Jackso™; Mr. FUt- 
BRIGHT, and Mr. MonronEX ) submitted the following concurrent yesoltt- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on Foreig™ Relations 


UWF’s National Executive Council 


ELECTED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, former Dean of the Law School, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MRS. W. W. BRAY, civic leader, Cincinnati, Ohio 

PIERCE BUTLER JR., attorney, St. Paul, Minn. 

RANDOLPH COMPTON, limited partner, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., New York City 

REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, pastor, The Community Church, 
New York City 

HARRY B. HOLLINS III, former partner, H. N. Whitney Co., 
Oldwick, N. J. 

LUCY LAW, former student, Wellesley College 

SAMUEL LEVERING, orchardist, Ararat, Virginia 


T. G. MacGOWAN, director, market research department, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 

MRS. EDWARD W. McVITTY, former assistant to the president, 
of UWF, New York City 

ROBERT NYBURG, executive, Mahool Advertising, Baltimore 

A. J. G. PRIEST, former partner, Reid & Priest, New York City 

C. M. STANLEY, partner, Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, 
lowa 

JERRY VOORHIS, executive secretary, Cooperative League of 
U. S. A., Evanston, Ill. 

BYRL WHITNEY, director, Education and Research Bureau, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Cleveland 


CO-OPTED BY COUNCIL 


GORDON BILDERBACK, president, Bilderback Investment Trust 
Co., Champaign, Ill. 

HENRY BRANDIS JR, Dean of the Law School, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

ALAN CRANSTON, former president of UWF, Palo Alto, Calif. 

MRS. RONALD McLAUGHLIN, civic leader, Minneapolis 

THOMAS H. MAHONY, attorney, chairman Catholic Comm. on 


Intellectual & Cultural Affairs, Boston 
J. A. MIGEL, former vice president, American Silk Spinning 
Co., Rhode Island ; 
CARROLL SUDLER JR., director, Sudler & Co., Chicago 
MRS. PATRICK WESTFELDT, civic leader, Boulder, Colo. 
ABRAHAM WILSON, partner, Kadel, Wilson & Potts, New York 


City 


BRANCH REPRESENTATIVES 


California 
MRS. VIRGINIA KRISHER, vice president, Overseas Distributors, 
Inc., Oakland 
CARL F. SCHMIDT, airline operation engineer, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., La Canada 
MRS. GEORGE M. SIDENBERG JR., civic leader, Santa Barbara 
SIDNEY W. TREAT, former production engineer, Los Altos 


Colorado 
No information received from branch 


Connecticut 
EDWARD G. BOETTIGER, Professor, U. of Conn., Storrs 
CURTIS FOWLE, economist, Standard Oil Co., Greenwich 


Delaware 
ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT, landscape architect, Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
DR. ADRIAN HOGHEN, medical scientist, Bethesda, Md. 
Florida 
DR. CLARENCE J. BERNSTEIN, physican, Orlando 
MRS. BENJAMIN F. BRIGGS, civic leader, Clearwater 
Georgia 
MRS. LYLE R. CHUBB, civic leader, Atlanta 
Illinois 
EDISON DICK, vice president, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
MRS. JOHN W. ROOT, civic leader, Chicago 
Indiana 
CHARLES C. PRICE, Department of Chemistry, University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend 
Idaho 
No information received from branch 
lowa 
EUGENE McGUIRE, retail advertising manager, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 
MRS. ROBERT TEMPLE, civic leader, Mason City 
Maine 
WILLIAM E. CLARK, manufacturer, Portland 
Maryland 
MRS. HENRY H. HOLFELDT, civic leader, Bel Air 
LOUIS B. KOHN II, vice president and treasurer, Hochschild 
Kchn & Co., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
MRS. CHARLES J. HUDSON, civic leader, Worcester 
MRS. LORA STANDISH WESTON, economics researchist, Boston 


Missouri 
T. WALTER HARDY JR., manufacturer, St. Louis 


Minnesota 
ADELAIDE ENRIGHT, president, Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., 
St. Paul 
STANLEY K. PLATT, investment c lor, Mi poli 


New Jersey 
LOUIS B. DAILEY, partner, Yawger & Dailey, Maplewood 
MARTIN T. HUTCHINSON, research etymologist, Rutgers Univ. 


New York 
MRS. MILTON LaPIDUS, civic leader, Brooklyn 
ROBERT MISCH, vice president, Al Paul Lefton & Co., New 
York City 
IRA WALLACH, exec. vice president, Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
Scarsdale 
North Carolina 
No information received from branch 


Tennessee 
No information received from branch 
Ohio 
W. W. BRAY, manager, Glycerin Sales, Procter & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati 
MRS. THOMAS G. MacGOWAN, civic leader, Akron 
GEORGE ROSENFELD, president, Atlantic Plastics Co., Cleveland 


Pennsylvania 
MRS. RAYMOND BLOCH, full-time volunteer, UWF of Penn., 
Pittsburgh 
ANDREW R. KLEIN, attorney, Bryn Athyn 
DR. HORACE PETTIT, physician, Bryn Mawr 
FRANCIS X. WIGET, secretary and assistant general counsel, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 


Vermont 
No information received from branch 
Virginia 
JAMES H. PARKER, businessman, Norfolk 


Washington 
MRS. DAVID G. SPRAGUE, civic leader, Seattle 


Wisconsin 
ARNOLD GOODMAN, realtor, Racine 
MRS. CHARLES McCLURE, civic leader, Appleton 


STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 
DAVID A. HANSON, student at Harvard University 


GEORGE DOTY, student at lowa State College 
BALDVIN EINARSON, student at Harvard University 
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European Union 


Baron Rudiger von Pachelbel 


E IN Europe were very much more fortunate than your 

forefathers at Philadelphia in drafting a Federal Consti- 
tution, for we had to draw upon the constitutional experience 
of the five major federations in the world. We had the 
experience of America, Canada, Australia, Switzerland and 
the various federal constitutions of the German Republics. 
Now this doesn’t mean that the draft Constitution is to be the 
final document for a European community, but it does mean 
that we have one if we want it. 


What kind of structure has this new European govern- 
ment that has just been designed and drafted? It is to be 
headed by a European executive and in addition have an 
elected President of Europe and a two chamber system. The 
lower chamber will be popularly elected. That does not yet 
mean that the man in Sicily votes for the candidate in Ham- 
burg, but it does mean that there will be nation-wide election 
in all the participating countries for European candidates 
from their respective countries. There will also be a European 
Supreme Court, which in some aspects resembles that of the 
United States. 


It will be a government that is primarily designed for 
the purpose of taking over those functions such as farm 
policies, defense and tariffs that have divided us for so long. 
Then we hope that there will be a gradual process of transfer 
of powers, as far as this may be desirable, from the national 
governments to the European authority in order to make it 
more and more of a federal system. 


What we are going through is more than a mere institu- 
tional development. It has brought Europe to the brink of 
federation, goes beyond mere economic, military or political 
challenges. It is above all a moral challenge to all of us in 
Europe. 


Europe must be bold and positive and revolutionary, 
taking into consideration both traditions of the past and the 
necessities of the times in which we live. In many parts of 
Europe today, we see the rise of a new faith that will re- 
animate the whole of our political and economic system. It 
is this new faith that will bring about a change, away from 
the traditional standards of independence, national self-suffi- 
ciency and rivalries between the countries of Western Europe, 
and replace all these by a wider and greater spirit of inter- 
dependence and cooperation. 


But what if Europe does not unite? Many of you who 
have traveled in Europe will know that certain countries are 
pushing ahead more rapidly than others. Before long the 
more fortunate or energetic nations might ask why they 
should share their wealth when they are doing so much better 
than the rest. And disunity in the West will certainly be no 
spur to the countries on the other side of the Rhine. 


European Union is still in its formative state; it is only 
just now entering its formative stage in Europe. We shall need 
for our great venture all the encouragement from this side 
of the Atlantic we can possibly get. 


Baron von Pachelbel, native of Germany and former 
student of law at the Univ. of Hamburg, is presently at 
Harvard Univ. as part of a research group preparing a 
model European Constitution. The above address was 
made at UWF’s Seventh General Assembly, June 19-21. 
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Federalists from thirty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia and ob- 
servers from many national organiza- 
tions met in Chicago, June 19-21, for 
one of the most productive General As- 
semblies in UWF’s short history. 

Highlighted by messages of greet- 
ings from President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Ambassador to the UN Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (see page 7), the Seventh 
General Assembly provided the setting 
for a major foreign policy address by 
Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, the 
Republican chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (text of ad- 
dress on pages 12-15). 

From 250 to 400 persons attended 
different sessions in the Congress Hotel. 

Perhaps the most significant accom- 
plishment of the Assembly was the adop- 
tion after several hours of debate of a 
simplified statement of policy (see page 
24) and an expanded and clarified state- 
ment of “How It Can Be Done” (see 
page 17). In addition, the Assembly ap- 
proved for the first time a platform for 
the coming year (see page 21). 

In explaining the proposed changes, 
the Rev. Donald Harrington of New 
York, chairman of the Assembly commit- 
tee, spoke of criticisms of the “How It 
Can Be Done” section adopted at Des 
Moines in 1951. It was considered too 
long and complex. There also had been 
requests to bring it up-to-date and to 
relate it more specifically to support of 
the UN. 

The new platform grew out of a 
realization that the “How It Can Be 
Done” section could never be completely 
current and therefore a new kind of 
elaboration was needed. It is designed 
to be changed each year. It does not 
represent official UWF policy, but rather 
is a statement of how UWF hopes to 
relate itself to current developments. 

Debate on the policy statement cen- 
tered around the fact that certain dele- 
gates, notably Carter Higgins of Massa- 
chusetts, Louis B. Dailey of New Jersey 
and Andrew Klein of Pennsylvania, felt 
that the new statement emphasized the 
disarmament aspects of UWF policy 
while playing down the concept of a 
limited form of world law as a prereq- 
uisite to peace. They were out-voted by 
a considerable majority. 

The only other debate of any con- 
sequence was over a proposed change in 
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the name of UWF. A motion to drop the 
word “United” from UWF’s title was de- 
feated in a close vote, 291 to 230. 

A considerable part of the Assembly 
and the four-day field conference that 
preceded it was devoted to discussion 
and analysis of President Eisenhower's 
“disarmament plus technical aid” speech 
of Apr. 16 before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 32, recently intro- 
duced in Congress (see page 6). 

In this connection, the program com- 
mittee report, adopted unanimously by 
the Assembly, directs that UWF should 
urge and support an official governmental 
study of requirements for the prohibition 
of international aggression and enforce- 
able disarmament, and another study of 
necessary UN Charter changes. 

As a first step in carrying these out 
and winning citizen support, UWF should 
urge immediate hearings on SCR 32 and 
its passage. SCR 32 and the President’s 
speech will be the subject of a broadly 
conceived letter campaign to win the 
support of Administration leaders and 
members of Congress. 

Educationally, the program report 
recommends use of the detailed Grenville 
Clark-Louis B. Sohn proposals for Char- 
ter revision (see page 23), preliminary 
draft copies of which were distributed at 
the Assembly, and broad use of all media 
and liaison with other organizations. 

The UN Charter Revision and UN 
committees have been marged and given 
the following functions: 

e To evaluate events and issues in 
the UN which affect achievement of 
UWF objectives. 

e To recommend action on UN 
measures if their bearing on UWF ob- 
jectives is serious enough. 

e To cooperate with and make 
known to overseas federalist organiza- 


tions UWF’s position on Charter revision . 


and related matters. 

e To evaluate Charter revision 
studies and proposals made by federalist 
groups and other and provide the field 
with information about them. 

e To provide discussion material on 
proposed Charter amendments for fed- 
eralist and non-federalist study groups. 

To carry out the program, the pro- 
gram implementation committee report, 
also carried unanimously, recommended 
setting up a vertical structure with qual- 


UWF’s Seventh General Assembly Adopts 
Revised Policy Statement, New Platforn® 
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POLITICAL ACTION PROGRAM 


ified persons assuming responsibility at 
national, branch and chapter levels in the 
fields of finance, political action, organ- 
ization liaison and publicity. 

The report in addition recommended 
the appointment at the national level of 
a full-time volunteer or paid worker re- 
sponsible for organization liaison and the 
activation of informed committees to 
work by Congressional districts for UN 
Charter revision by 1955. 

The operating budget figure for the 
coming year, adopted unanimously as 
part of the report of the finance commit- 
tee, is set at $136,200. However, it was 
further recommended and approved that 
a higher budget figure of $150,000 be 
set. Also it was stipulated that any in- 
crease above the level of income for the 
previous year will be used for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


e An assistant to the finance chair- 
man. 

e A public relations department. 

e An organization liaison director. 

e A series of six newspaper adver- 
tisements for local sponsorship. 

e A volunteer field program. 

e Increased activity in the Wash- 
ington office. 


Annual membership dues for mar- 
ried couples have been kept at $7.50. The 
dues structure of the organization re- 
mains the same. However, the finance 
committee, with Thomas MacGowan of 
Akron, Ohio, as chairman, will study and 
report to the National Executive Council 
as to possible changes in the present di- 
vision of dues income and contributions 
between National and the branches and 
chapters. 

The UN committee won approval 
from the Assembly for the stand it pro- 
poses should be taken in Copenhagen. 
(See page 6.) The stand favors elaborat- 
ing within its present framework, “Plan 
A,” which the World Association of Par- 
liamentarians made at London last year. 
This plan embodies the minimum steps 
necessary to accomplish the primary ob- 
jectives common to most federalists. 


chairman Lucy Law reported, will co 
tinue its activity in organization liaison 
work with youth and student organiza- 
tions and the World Student Federalists. 
With the help of the branches, the 


The Student Committee, ee) 
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Student Committee hopes to establish 
branch student committees which will be 
for students though not necessarily com- 

sed of them alone. The Student Bulle- 

1 will continue to be published. George 
Doty of the University of Iowa was 
elected new chairman of the Student 
Committee. 


In addition to Sen. Wiley, other 
speakers at the Assembly included Car- 
roll H. Sudler Jr., UWF of Illinois, wel- 
coming address; Norman Cousins, report 
of the president; Baron Rudiger von 
Pachelbel, European union (see page 
3): Mrs. Marian MeVitty, UN Charter 
revision; Armin Elmendorf, a Mid-west- 
ern view of the UN; the Rev. Harrington, 
the World Movement; and U.S. Repre- 
sentative Sidney Yates, political action 
and the UN (see page 14). 

Banquet speakers included Gordon 
Bilderback of Champaign, Mr. Cousins, 
Dr. Saverpalli Radhakrishnan (see page 
10), Kim Hunter, Broadway actress, 
Pierce Butler Jr., toastmaster, and A. J. G. 
Priest, pitchman. 

At an Executive Council meeting im- 
mediately following the adjournment of 
the Assembly, Mr. Cousins was re- 
elected president of UWF. All other of- 
ficers of the organization were re-elected 
with the exception of Mrs. W. W. Bray, 
who succeeds Dean Henry Brandis Jr. 

; vice chairman of the Executive Council. 

Committee chairman appointed were 
Mr. McGowan, finance, Harry Hollins 
III, political, the Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, World Movement, Mrs. Edward W. 
McVitty, UN, and Robert Nyburg, pub- 
licity' and publications. 

The Council authorized appointment 
of a committee to continue the study of 
organization and_ structure throughout 
the coming year. It set up another com- 
mittee to study Assembly procedures and 
techniques for the coming year. The com- 
mittee will report in December. 

The Executive Committee was re- 
elected with the exceptions that Mr. 
McGowan and J. A. Migel were made 
ex-officio members. 


In Passing 


John Sloan Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College, on June 14 con- 
ferred an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Grenville Clark, a vice presi- 
dent of UWF. 


Delegates to the eighth national 
Qu: of the Association of Catholic 


rade Unionists pasesd a resolution on 
Muly 5 supporting the idea of a federated 
world government with adequate powers 
to end the rearmament race, suppress 
aggression and promote social justice. 
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SCR 32 


A resolution that has already at- 
tracted wide attention among federalists 
throughout the United States, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 32, calling for uni- 
versal guaranteed disarmament, was in- 
troduced in the Senate on June 3 by 
Senators Ralph R. Flanders (Rep., Vt.) 
and John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.). They 
were joined by thirty-two other co-spon- 
sors. 


An almost identical resolution was 
scheduled to be introduced in the House 


Dubois, The Drake 
Sen. Wiley of Wisconsin, major speaker at 
UWF’s Assembly in Chicago, with Mrs. Lois 
Sidenberg, UWF of California. 


on July 14 by Reps. Leslie C. Arends 
(Rep., Ill.) and Brooks Hays (Dem.., 
Ark.). It was expected to have between 
twelve or fifteen bipartisan co-sponsors. 

SCR 32 is similar to another resolu- 
tion, SCR 27, introduced in the Senate 
on May 1 by Sen. Henry M. Jackson 
(Dem., Wash.) and sponsored by twelve 
other Senators including Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (Rep., Wisc.), chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
(see June FEDERALIST). 

The Flanders-Sparkman resolution 
states that “it continues to be the de- 
clared purpose of the United States to 
obtain, within the United Nations, agree- 
ments by all nations for enforceable uni- 
versal disarmament under a con- 
tinuing system of United Nations inspec- 
tion, control and international police pro- 
tection.” 

It calls upon the President to “con- 
tinue to search for a practical program 
for complete enforceable world disarma- 
ment, including efforts to solve the scien- 
tific and technical problems involved in 
the effective control and elimination of 
atomic and other weapons capable of 
mass destruction.” 

Also, “to explore whether or not 
changes in the United Nations Charter 
may be required for the achievement and 
enforcement of world disarmament, and 
whether existing United Nations agen- 


cies, such as the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, could be more fully utilized.” 

The resolution would have the Pres- 
ident develop a plan for transferring 
resources and manpower now being used 
for arms to “constructive ends at home 
and abroad” and to recommend similar 
action to the United Nations. It calls for 
the widest possible dissemination of our 
position on disarmament “as evidence of 
our honest determination to achieve 
world peace.” 

In introducing SCR 32, Sen. Flan- 
ders inserted in the Congressional Record 
statements of twenty-seven national or- 
ganizations, including UWF, supporting 
the idea of guaranteed disarmament. 

Nine other Senators spoke on the 
floor in favor of the resolution. Sen. 
Sparkman introduced into the Congres- 
sional Record the results of a Gallup Poll 
showed that 65 per cent of American 
voters favored President Eisenhower's 
proposal to devote a substantial part of 
any saving achieved by real disarmament 
to world-wide human betterment. 

In his speech before UWF’s Seventh 
General Assembly in Chicago, June 20, 
Sen. Wiley said that it was his intention 
to arrange for hearings on both SCR 27 
and 32 at the “first feasible opportunity.” 
However, he asked UWF delegates to 
bear in mind that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was confronted 
with an enormous work calendar. 

A special sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on 
SCR 32 and “related matters” has been 
set up. Sen. H. Alexander Smith (Rep., 
N. J.) will be chairman. 

Committee members are Republi- 
cans Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa 
and William F. Knowland of California 
and Democrats Theodore Green of Rhode 
Island and John J. Sparkman of Alabama. 
The first meeting was scheduled for 
July 13. 


Senator Gillette 


On June 30 in the U.S. Senate Guy 
M. Gillette (Dem., Iowa) in the course 
of debate on amendment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 to introduce a reso- 
lution calling for study of proposals for 
UN Charter revision. 

Terming revision of the present 
Charter as “necessary if the purpose for 
which the United Nations was estab- 
lished . . . is to be achieved,” the resolu- 
tion calls for the setting up within the 
Senate of a committee which would be 
“empowered and directed to make a full 


The next meeting of the National 
Executive Council will be held in Balti- 
more at the Emerson Hotel, Sept. 26-27, 
and not Sept. 19-20 as set by the Council 
at its first meeting in Chicago, June 21. 
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and complete study of proposals to 
amend, revise or otherwise modify or 
change existing international peace and 
security organizations . . . particularly 
with reference to the policy of the United 
States and the general conference of the 
United Nations for the review of the 
Charter.” 

The resolution, SR 126, states 
further that the committee will report to 
the Senate prior to Jan. 31, 1955, the 
results of studies along with recommenda- 
tions. A sum of $50,000 would be ap- 
propriated for the employment of tech- 
nical and clerical help. 

Another resolution calling for a 
general conference to review the UN 
Charter was introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. Gillette on Jan. 13. 


Bricker Amendment 


Sen. John W. Bricker’s (Rep., Ohio) 
Amendment to limit the Presidential 
treaty-making power was favorably re- 
ported out to the Senate in considerably 
altered form on June 15 by a vote of 9 to 
5 of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

A minority report prepared under the 
direction of Sen. Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wisc.) and signed by Democratic Sena- 
tors—Thomas C. Hennings Jr. of Mis- 
souri, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee and 
Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia— 
charged that the resolution was not the 
original Bricker Amendment which sixty- 
three Senators had co-sponsored but was 
“almost word for word the same” as “an 
even more harmful” text prepared by Sen. 
Arthur V. Watkins (Rep., Utah), SJR 43. 

In its present form the text reads: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 

“Section 2. A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation which 
would be valid in the absence of treaty. 

“Section 3. Congress shall have 
power to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power or 
international organization. All such agree- 
ments shall be subject to the limitations 
imposed on treaties by this article.” 

Section 4 of the original text has been 
deleted entirely and Sections 5 and 6 are 
now listed as 4 and 5 in the altered 
version. 

Sen. William Langer (Rep., N. D.), 
chairman of the committee, did not join 
in either the majority or minority reports. 
He said that reporting of the resolution 
was premature since efforts were then 
under way to work out a compromise text 
that would be acceptable to both the 
Administration and proponents of the 
resolution. 

At his press conference on July 1 
President Eisenhower lent credence to 
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Langer’s remarks by indicating that he 
would support an amendment that would 
add a precise guarantee that no treaty 
should either circumvent or supersede 
the Constitution but that he would never 
support an amendment that would upset 
the balance of Congressional and Presi- 
dential powers in foreign policy. 


Copenhagen Conferences 


A full American quota of twenty-six 
delegates plus a number of observers and 
possibly several U.S. Congressmen will 
attend the World Movement for World 
Federal Government and World Asso- 
ciation of Parliamentarians for World 
Government joint and separate confer- 
ences in Copenhagen, Aug. 23-29. 

In all, by conservative estimate, over 
400 persons will be on hand for the con- 


ferences. Of these, 100 will be official 
delegates to the World Movement’s Fifth 
Congress, Aug. 27-28, at least fifty mem- 
bers of various parliaments will atter 
the World Association’s Congress on tl 
same dates and some 250 others will 
attend the joint conference. 


Documents to facilitate the work of 
the conferences have already been sent 
out to expected participants and World 
Movement Council members. The main 
business will concern the possible adop- 
tion of a position on UN Charter revision 
(see page 4) and the drafting of a state- 
ment of policy that can be used inter- 
nationally by members of the World 
Movement. There will also be an attempt 
to formulate a plan of action that will 
enlist the support of a clear majority of 
World Movement members. 


The program implementation 
committee adopted at the Seventh 
General Assembly stipulated that an 
“Activity-of-the-Month” section be fea- 
tured in each issue of THE FEDERALIST. 
It is realized that should the entire 
weight of UWF be brought to bear on 
the same problem at the same time the 
effect of the combined action would 
act as a strong force on the American 
scene. In this issue THE FEDERALIST 
carries two activities to cover the 
months of July and August. 


I. Build knowledge of and support 
for SCR 32 and its counterpart in 
the House of Representatives (see 
page 6). 

Talk with your Senators and Rep- 
resentatives about SCR 32 while they 
are at home during summer months. 
Have others, leaders and representa- 
tives of organizations, talk with the 
Congressmen, also. 

Call on local newspaper editors 
with a copy of the Congressional re- 
print about SCR 32 now available in 
quantity (see page 22). Urge news 
coverage and editorial comment. 

Write and give to friends copies 
of the bill and the reprint. Bring up 
the topic of “universal guaranteed dis- 
armament” in your clubs, civic and 
church groups. Know what organiza- 
tions are on record in support of dis- 
armament as disclosed in reprint. 

Talk about the bill when you 
have guests. Have copies of the bill 
and related material at home for 
guests to take away with them. Try 
to have the bill discussed on appro- 
priate local radio programs. Note: in 
the event that hearings on SCR 32 
are held before Congressional adjourn- 
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ment or during the recess, the mem- 
bership will be notified at once. 

II. Prepare to observe UN Day Oct. 
24 and UN Week Oct. 18-24. 


UN Day and UN Week afford an 
excellent opportunity for mobilizing 
public support for the United Nations. 
This year the theme of the fifth cele- 
bration of UN Day is “Know Your 
UN.” This theme was chosen in order . 
to inform Americans of the activities 
and accomplishments of the United 
Nations. 

III. What you can do now in prep- 
aration: 


Write for a new and comprehen- 
sive Leaders Guide entitled “Know 
Your UN” from the United States 
Committee for UN Day, 816 2lst 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1 to 10 copies free; additional copies 
5¢ each.) The guide offers excellent, 
concrete suggestions for a wide va- 
riety of projects to be undertaken in 
connection with this year’s observ- 
ance. 

Cooperate with other organiza- 
tions supporting the United Nations 
to form a UN Day Committee in your 
community. Make plans through the 
Committee for local celebration of 
UN Day. | 

Work with the Committee to se- 
cure the support of the Mayor of your 
town and your Governor. In July the 
U.S. Committee for UN Day, under 
the chairmanship of Thomas J. Wat- 
son Jr., is writing to all Mayors and 
Governors to urge their cooperation 
in observing UN Day. 

See that activities in connection 
with UN Day are given news and pic- 
ture coverage in your local paper. 
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I am happy to accept your invita- 
tion to send greetings to United World 
Federalists as you meet in your Seventh 
General Assembly. It is an appropriate 
occasion to commend your organization 
for its dedicated concern for a lasting 
peace and its steadfast support of the 
ideals of the United Nations. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


. .. As your members gather in their 
1953 national convention, I extend best 
wishes to you in your endeavors to mobi- 
lize public support behind the essentials 
of American foreign policy as President 
Eisenhower defined them in his memora- 
ble talk of Apr. 16. This speech indeed 
provided in Washington’s words, “A 
standard to which the wise and the hon- 
est can repair,” and it is right that atten- 
tion be called to it. I hope that you will 
do all in your power to encourage the 
development of modern, enlightened and 
wise views of the evolution of the United 
Nations and the conduct of foreign policy 
in general. These are vital matters, wor- 
thy of the best efforts of every citizen. 
Very truly vours, 

Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
Chief of U.S. Mission to UN 


. . . The program of education and 
political action of UWF must go forward. 
No matter how dark the days, we must 
keep alive the idea that peace is not the 
absence of war but the presence of gov- 
ernment adequate to handle the disputes 
and controversies of the day. That idea 
must be implemented by action. There 
are men and women of good will and 
vision in every land. On every continent 
there are those who have the same idea 
of world government. It must be a part 
of our task to develop this world com- 
munity and to encourage it by word and 
deed to new hope and achievement. 

William O. Douglas 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 


In 1919 when I was discharged from 
the service in World War I, I went back 
to college and wrote an oration entitled, 
“Making the World Safe for Democracy.” 
I pointed out in that speech that “we 
had fought in a war to end wars.” That 
is what we were told as we rendered 
service in World War I. Unfortunately, 

disillusionment came. We refused to be- 
@ a participant in the League of 
Nations. We settled back into compla- 
cency, smugness and indifference. Then 
came World War II. We thought we 
had learned a lesson. We had great hopes 
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as the United Nations Organization was 
formed and came into being. Now there 
are many disconcerting signs that the 
same pattern will be followed as after 
World War I. People are saying that 
United Nations have failed and that we 
should crawl back into our shell again 
and act alone. Now is the time, if ever, 
for courage and vision on the part of 
the people to stand up and be counted 
for a cooperative effort for international 
law and order based on decency and 
humanity. While world federalism, of 
course, is the ideal to be achieved, we 
must, in the meantime, strengthen the 
United Nations and make it the effective 
organization it can and should be in 
world affairs. 

Luther W. Youngdahl 

U.S. District Judge, D.C. 

. . . If this generation should fail 
to establish lawful order for the world, 
and our civilization should be lost, the 
judgment of history would be that we 
failed, not because we did not know the 
way, but because we lacked the char- 
acter and courage to go in the way we 
knew to be right. 

The way is known and men and 
nations avoid it because they are wilful 
and do not wish to be governed by law. 
They wish to do as they please. They 
hide behind the fiction of sovereignty 
and refuse to submit their disputes to 
third party judgment. True sovereignty 
is in the law and third party judgment 
is the only means ever devised for the 
settlement of ultimate disputes without 
violence and war. 

Religion, science, philosophy and 
history all reveal that this world was 
made according to law and is ruled 
according to law. There are laws of 
chemistry, laws of physics, laws of areo- 
dynamics, and laws of individual and 
social life. Animals are endowed with 
instinct to direct them according to the 
laws of their nature. Men are endowed 
with reason which enables them to know 
the laws of their life. As was said by a 
great lawyer and statesman two thousand 
years ago, we gain freedom by obeying 
the laws... . 

We boast that ours is a government 
not of men but of laws. We should there- 
fore be first to say to all the world that 
we are willing to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of law for world affairs. 

Those critics who point out the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles, but offer no sug- 
gestions as to how such difficulties and 
obstacles are to be overcome, are un- 
worthy of our serious attention. Those 


opponents who interpret our Constitu- 
tion as a strait-jacket of isolationism, 
and who represent that the Founding 
Fathers created here a government so 
impotent that it cannot cooperate with 
other governments for peace and order 
in the world, display a woeful want of 
understanding of the vision and the 
prophetic utterances of the men who 
gave us our way of life. 

United World Federalists must lead 
in the efforts to develop the United Na- 
tions into a true federal union for the 
maintenance of a government for all 
those affairs of the world which are be- 
yond the control of local and _ national 
governments. Let us not be discouraged 
because our course is not fully mapped. 
Having chosen the right direction, let us 
pursue our course with faith and forti- 
tude. The law of the Lord is within our 
hearts, and “Unto the godly there ariseth 
up light in the darkness.” 

Robert N. Wilkin 
District Judge, Retired 


It is a matter of keen regret to me 
that other engagements prevented my 
accepting your invitation to address the 
Chicago meeting; otherwise I should 
have been happy to avail myself of the 
opportunity to express my complete har- 
mony with the general objective of your 
organization to strengthen the United 
Nations and to outlaw future world wars. 
This is an objective to which any think- 
ing man could properly subscribe, and no 
patriotic American should feel hesitation 
in avowing such sentiments. People 
might disagree about programs without 
attacking each others motives. Unfor- 
tunately, through misguided zeal, unjust 
aspersion was cast on your organization 
which numbers among its members some 
of our finest citizens. I could do no less 
than publicly deplore intolerance which 
seeks to deny freedom of thought, the es- 
sence of American liberty. We cannot 
hope to maintain that freedom if govern- 
ment will tolerate the intimidation of sin- 
cere and well-intentioned citizens who 
wish to gather to discuss one of the most 
vital issues that concern our generation. 
I am confident that the unfortunate epi- 
sode not only did not represent the 
thought and the wish of decent people 
in our community, but that on the con- 
trary it has had the opposite effect of 
stimulating interest in your program. 
With every good wish I remain sincerely 
yours, 

Theodore R. McKeldin 
Governor of Maryland 
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Am deeply touched by your gener- 
ous message and wish to convey to you 
and United World Federalists’ convention 
my best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess. Your message has gladdened and 
encouraged my supporters here and in- 
spired me to victory. Kindest regards. 

Carlos Romulo 
Former Philippine 
Ambassador to UN 

The great problem before the world 
today is unquestionably the control and 
elimination of the curse of war. There are 
no people who want it. If there are gov- 
ernments who want it, it is because they 
seek power rather than the interests of 
their people. Broad, continuing and in- 
sistent public support in all countries can 
bring a solution to the problem of arma- 
ment, war and resulting low standards of 
living. UWF has in the past been use- 
ful in the fight against war. Their real 
opportunity for fighting it lies in the fu- 
ture. I confidently invite your support to 
SCR 32 with its 33 co-sponsors who seek 
to get the establishment of guaranteed 
disarmament as a major national policy 
whether in domestic legislation, foreign 
relations or before the UN. 

Ralph E. Flanders, USS 

. . . SCR 32 has as its purpose the 
establishment of a peaceful world. We 
know that the building of the peace is 
the aim of each of you. 

As you know, the resolution calls 
fer a system of airtight inspection and 
enforcement. All arms, including atomic 
weapons and other methods of mass de- 
struction, would be covered. Each nation 
would be allowed only those arms and 
forces needed for maintenance of domes- 
tic order. 

The savings in military expenditure 
would greatly lighten the burden now 
imposed on hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. We feel sure the United States would 
share a goodly part of such savings with 
other nations to assist in the fight against 
poverty and other conditions which make 
for unrest and the growth of dangerous 
ideologies. 

Lister Hill, USS 
John Sparkman, USS 

. . . The efforts of groups such as 
yours to promote cooperation through the 
United Nations are vitally needed at 
this time. Our relations with our free 
friends abroad have seldom been so 
strained. 

Our leaders must constantly reaffirm 
this nation’s dedication to international 
cooperation in the cause of peace and 
freedom and to reject unilateral ac- 
Hon... 

Wayne Morse, USS 


My support of proposals urging 
world-wide disarmament through the 
United Nations and thereafter pledges to 
devote funds to world-wide economic de- 
velopment instead of to military prepara- 
tions is based on my strong conviction 
that our foreign policy has become chief- 
ly one of building military alliances in- 
stead of following the original course 
toward world cooperation for peace 
through the United Nations. I am urging 
a general conference of the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible to revise the 
Charter in effort to make the UN a more 
effective organization for world peace 
and I also urge the United States to 
proclaim repeatedly its goal to be uni- 
versal disarmament and strengthening of 
the United Nations. 

Guy M. Gillette, USS 


Atop the World 
Flags of UN, Britain and Nepal planted 
on Mt. Everest 


Kania 


—Keith Parris in The Christian Science Monitor 


It is a privilege for me to send the 
United World Federalists my message at 
its seventh annual convention. Those of 
us who are striving to preserve and 
strengthen the United Nations must con- 
tinue to work together as we face the 
growing onslaught against this most vital 
arm of our foreign policy. I look upon 
your work in the communities of America 
as indispensable to the preservation of 
world peace. Our immediate effort in the 
Congress should be the enactment of 
SCR 32. Your support for that objective 
is vital. 

Hubert H. Humphrey, USS 


Thanks for your letter of June 12 
inviting me to attend the opening ple- 
nary session of your national convention 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on the 
19th of June. 

It was very thoughtful of you to 
invite me to attend and I regret that it 


will not be possible for me to accept, 
I am grateful, however, that your group 
is taking an enthusiastic interest j 
SCR 27. As you know, this resolution di 
not originate with me but was first intro- 
duced by our greatly respected former 
colleague, Brien McMahon of Connecti- 
cut. These principles are even more im- 
portant today than they were when first 
introduced. Groups like yours are a great 
service to our people in promoting them. 
All best wishes for a successful meeting, 
Henry M. Jackson, USS 
Please convey my best wishes and 
warmest regards to my many good 
friends among the delegates to your con- 
vention. In these difficult times when a 
constructive foreign policy and the im- 
portance of America’s leadership in world 
affairs may play so determinative a role, 
I am sure that your convention will make 
a great contribution to the cause of ulti- 
mate world peace. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., USR 
On behalf of the World Association 
of Parliamentarians for World Govern- 
ment, I am very glad to send most cordial 
greetings to all of you who are gathered 
in Chicago for the annual convention of 
United World Federalists. Last year I 


had the honour to be with you in peg 


at your convention, and a very joyouS@y 


memory it is to me. Since then, our great 
movement has made considerable prog- 
ress. In London last September, our sec- 
ond parliamentary conference firmly es- 
tablished our new World Association of 
Parliamentarians. In Paris in March, we 
laid our plans for the forthcoming Copen- 
hagen conference, in cooperation with 
the World Movement for World Federal 
Government. We also made contact with 
a number of French parliamentarians and 
are confident that a French Parliamentary 
Group will now come into being and be 
represented at Copenhagen. Steps are 
also being taken to encourage the growth 
of a Belgian Parliamentary Group. Thus 
the gap in representation from Europe, 
which has been noticeable at both of 
our last conferences, looks like being 
filled this year. We are looking forward 
to hearing that you in United World 
Federalists will soon be able to announce 
the formation of a world government 
group in Congress... . 

Clement Davies, M.P. 


On behalf of the British Parliamen- 
tary Group for World Government, it 


gives me great pleasure to send a oi) 


sage of greetings to the United Worl 
Federalists’ Chicago Convention. 

The world still has a long way to go 
before a world government will come 
into being, but there are many signs that 
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the world is moving towards it. I am 
confident that the development of the 
nited Nations Organization in the di- 
tion of world federation is the most 
practicable way of achieving our objec- 
tive. I was therefore happy to learn of 
the resolution, recently tabled by Senator 
Flanders, urging the President to ex- 
plore whether changes in the United Na- 
tions Charter may be required for the 
achievement and enforcement of world 
disarmament. Certainly the world system 
which we all envisage is inconsistent with 
a world overburdened with armaments 

as it is today. ... 
Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


. .. I think perhaps the best mes- 
sage I can send is to quote from a resolu- 
tion of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, adopted at 
the Convention last September. 

This resolution expresses my own 
personal conviction, as well as the of- 
ficial action of the Episcopal Church: 
Whereas, Earlier world conditions, 
such as made for national isolation 
and the promotion of selfish national 
interests in many parts of the world, 
have now been eclipsed by new 
conditions resulting from modern 
commerce, revolutionized facilities 
for transportation and communica- 
tion, and world scale military activ- 
ities, so that the most acute present 
day economic and social problems 
are world wide in their impact and 
require solution on an international 
scale; and 
Whereas, Under existing present 
day conditions the only possible 
pathway to world peace lies through 
collective security; and 
Whereas, The United Nations sys- 
tem offers the only organized 
machinery in existence for the prac- 
tical attainment of collective world 
security 
Resolved, That we, seeing in the 
developing and strengthening of the 
United Nations the best political 
hope of mankind today, pledge our 
support of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. We urge that the Char- 
ter be revised and strengthened in 
accordance with Article 109:3, 
looking towards its future develop- 
ment into a world organization open 
to all peoples with defined and lim- 
ited power, adequate to preserve 
peace and _ prevent aggression 
through the encouragement and en- 
forcement of world law... . 

Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D.C. 
Presiding Bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


World government grounded in a 
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world political society is based on sound 
political principle. Such government 
must have executive, legislative and 
judicial powers adequate to maintain 
peace and order among nations under 
law. Such government, established by 
democratic principles, is the best if not 
the only hope remaining to us of mani- 
taining permanent peace in the world of 
today. The sovereignty of individual na- 
tion states was a myth in its inception 
and now has lost all meaning. 

Like every great idea and ideal, 
world government may be long in being 
realized but this does not excuse us from 
working wholeheartedly now preparing 
the way for its acceptance by the peoples 
of the world and thereby shortening the 
time of its realization. We must not 
be deterred by the difficulties in the 

(Rev.) Philip S. Moore, C.S.C. 
V. P., Academic Affairs, U. of 
Notre Dame 


Please extend to the Assembly my 
greetings in behalf of the Atlantic Union 
Committee. We believe that a stronger 
and more vital Atlantic Community with- 
in the framework of a stronger and more 
vital United Nations offers our best and 
only chance for peace. I hope our two 
organizations can work successfully for 
this end, 

Owen J. Roberts, President 
The Atlantic Union Committee 


The American people have moved 
from almost complete isolationism in the 
Twenties to leadership in the United Na- 
tions in 1953. Public opinion is over- 
whelmingly in support of the United 
Nations. Quite obviously, there is criti- 
cism of the United Nations, just as there 
is criticism of the United States govern- 
ment because it is doing things. When 
the United Nations was a dream there 
could be no criticism. 

The United Nations has just won a 
great victory for collective security in 
Korea. This is a time in which courage and 
vision are needed because there are the 
isolationists and the hate-mongers who 
would still swerve the United States from 
the United Nations policy if they could. 
And, of course, there are those who are 
basically for the United Nations but need 
a great deal more information. 

Above all, it is a time for vision and 
leadership. I hope you have a very suc- 
cessful conference. 

Clark M. Eichelberger 
Executive Director, AAUN 


... Like you, the officers and mem- 
bers of the CIO are sincere in their sup- 
port of the United Nations, convinced of 


the interdependence of freedom-loving 
people and aghast at the blatant partisan- 
ship of those who openly advocate the 
United States assume an ostrich-like at- 
titude toward world problems. 

Bread and freedom, like peace and 
freedom, are indivisible. Courage, vision 
and a determination can make the United 
Nations the truly effective instrument of 
peace, brotherhood and social justice we 
all dreamed possible when it was estab- 
lished such a few short years ago. 

Your Assembly can, and we are con- 
fident will, take concrete, constructive 
steps to help overcome the hunger, dis- 
ease, illiteracy and despair which have 
so often been among the causes of war. 

Our very best wishes for a success- 
ful and inspirational Assembly. 

Walter P. Reuther 
President, CIO 


. . . It is my feeling that the fact 
that the United Nations can still operate 
after the past seven or eight years of 
international tension proves that it can 
endure for a long time to come. It is 
my hope that it has gone through its 
ordeal by fire and that it will emerge 
stronger and more confident, and that 
it will provide the world with the leader- 
ship that it was originally intended to 
provide. 

The attacks upon it from abroad— 
and from here at home—have been bitter, 
vicious and cunning. They are still con- 
tinuing as you well know. If the UN is 
to continue in its role as a world parlia- 
ment, and to increase the importance of 
that role in world affairs, then it must 
have our complete and avid support. 

. . . A permanent peace is some- 
thing . . . which, to make it a reality, re- 
quires a United Nations equipped to 
build world wide economic and social 
institutions. For seven years now the 
United World Federalists have been in 
the vanguard of a movement which has 
fought for such institutions. I know its 
members will continue to play an equally 
important part in the future. ... 

James G. Patton, President 

National Farmers Union 

Best wishes for the annual conven- 
tion. Looking forward to a great Ameri- 
can delegation at the Copenhagen Con- 
gress which will be an important step 
forward in our common cause. 

Per Haekkerup, Chairman 
E.C. of Een Verden 


On behalf of the 18,000 Norwegian 
world federalists I am _ sending best 
wishes for your convention. 

Leif Caspersen 
Secretary General 
En Verden 
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Dr. Radhakrishnan’s address is 
printed through the courtesy of an 
anonymous Chicago donor who 
wishes to bring it to the attention 
of every member of UWF. 


A Time for Sacrifice 


‘SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


_s 17 has already been said, the world has become one— 
much too small a place. It is not possible for us any 
more to have misunderstandings or antagonisms. Once upon 
a time when something happened in one part of the world, 
others were not vitally affected. But today anything that hap- 
pens in any part has a vital bearing on every other part. Our 
currencies are linked. Our commerce is international. Our 
political fortunes are interdependent, and we all are learned 
in the same ideas, seeing the same pictures and acquainted 
with the same set of characters in this world. It is, therefore, 
an obligation imposed on us in this generation to attempt to 
work together as members of a single world community. 

It has been said previously, “A world union is on the 
road to civilization.” Man is yet in his infancy. He is still in 
the making; sé the world is in the making. It can’t live in a 
series of crises. It can’t live as a perpetual armed camp. We 
can’t break this world into two antagonistic groups between 
which the only alternative is either destroy each other or get 
together. 

These are the alternatives which are presented to us. All 
those who firmly, though perhaps timidly, feel that another 
world war will be the desecration of this world and will ex- 
tinguish humanity have to rally together and find out how 
man can accept the challenge of this generation and arrive 
at some satisfactory solution. Either we have to complete the 
task assigned to us, or, if we let go the forces which are now 
operating, the world will end us. 

On all sides we hear the answer that everybody wants 
peace. The peoples of the world want peace. But I should 
like to ask you—How many of us are prepared for the condi- 
tions which make for peace? It is one thing to say—We aim at 
peace. But are we prepared to realize the conditions which 
make for peace? 

Your Constitution lays down these conditions. All men 
are created equal. They have certain God-given rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. These must be extended 
to all humanity. Happiness is used here, not in the hedonistic 
sense, but in the real fulfillment of personality. There are 
people like Socrates and Jesus who attained their happiness 
by passing through pain. Socrates drank death and Jesus died 
on the cross, and yet they fulfilled themselves. We mean. 


'Dr. Radhakrishnan, vice president of India, was one of 
te _—— speakers at the Chicago Assembly banquet. 
une 20. 
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therefore, by life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the 
fulfillment of human personalities. 

Certain basic freedoms and certain rights are essential 
for the realization of these personalities. They have been in- 
corporated in the United Nations Charter. They are to be 
found in the Declaration of Human Rights passed by 48 
nations in December 1947, with the Slav bloc opposing and 
two nations abstaining. All these things are done. We are 
members of the United Nations. There is an obligation on our 
part to act as members of the United Nations. 

But there is a conflict in our minds between the legacy 
of the past, which is intense and suffused in nationalism, and 
the visions of the future, an international society. Whenever 
conflicts arise, we put our national interests higher than our 
obligations to the international community. We recently had 
an instance of this conflict in President Rhee’s action where 
the interests of what he thought of his own nation were put 
higher than the obligations to the international community. 

Take the League of Nations: You will discover that the 
League was organized to make the world safe for democracy, 
but the powers which had the leadership of the League of 
Nations put their national security and interests higher than 
the interests of the international community, mishandled and 
bungled the situation and brought on us a second world war. 

Now, again, we are afraid of the calamity of a third 
world war. What is required of us, of the nations which have 
a home in the United Nations, is to bear our loyalty to the 
ideals which the United Nations prescribes to us. They are 
political freedom, economic progress, race equality. They are 
in the Constitution of yours, they are in the Charter of the 
United Nations. They are the implications of the faith which 
we all profess. The major religions affirm that the sanctity of 
the human individual is the indispensable basis of a just 
society. They also affirm that freedom is essential for the 


_ growth and development of nations. 


But if, in the interest of some temporary advantage or 
some kind of strategic consideration, we protect privilege, 
we support reaction, we ally ourselves with incompetent, cor- 
rupt, unrepresentative and despotic administration; if we 


confuse stability with the maintenance of present conditions jm. 
if we put an end to the upsurge of the human spirit in diffe 


ent parts of the world for attaining political freedom; if we 
make the world believe that we have a vested interest in the 
status quo, surely we are not likely to mitigate the fears and 
pressures that brought one generation into two wars. 
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What is essential is fidelity to the central principles of 

the Constitution you adore, the religion you profess and the 
Yharter of the United Nations which we all accept. These are 

@: things essential to bring about peace. 

Merely talking about peace in the abstract does not 
result in the achievement of peace in the concrete. It calls 
upon us to make certain great sacrifices. Are we prepared to 
make the sacrifices for what we regard as the highest ideal 
today—the completion of the task which has been assigned to 
humanity, or are we going to drift in the old way in which 
we have drifted and bring upon the world another calamity 
which will extinguish the hopes of humanity? That is the 
alternative which faces every individual. If he is honest, he 
has to search within himself and find out how far these con- 
ditions, which are essential for peace, are being accepted by 
us or are being implemented by us so far as the actual rela- 
tions of the world are concerned. 

It is, therefore, for me a period of humility, self-search- 
ing, and spiritual dedication. We have to develop an interna- 
tional conscience—a world consciousness. Pilato said that 
constitutions are not made of rocks or trees, but they are 
made of the dispositions of men. Are we training the disposi- 
tions of human beings on the international side? Are we giving 
to them, where so many clashing types of color and race have 
functioned before, a disposition to look upon one another as 
brothers and to see that the future of all rather than part of 
humanity is concerned? 


fig ws are the problems which we have to take up. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made a great speech on the 16th of 
April. He put there two central factors. 1. No people in the 
world should be treated as an enemy, for all humanity hun- 
gers for justice, peace and friendship. 2. No nation’s security 
nd well-being is complete without the security and well- 
@::. of all nations. ‘ 
Here you have two cardinal principles, noble sentiments 
which he has expressed. They have to be made into function- 
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ing realities. They have to be translated into practical action. 
No one is to be treated as an enemy because everywhere in 
the human heart, however much it may be concealed, there 
is an innocent heart which bears no malice, which is prepared 
to suffer any amount of pain for a cause which it upholds. 
Every nation must be given the opportunity to have security, 
freedom and well being. 

The two wars have quickened in the minds of many 
peoples, in Asia and Africa, an aspiration for political free- 
dom, economic progress and race equality. Are they senti- 
ments to be curbed? Are they not sentiments to be encouraged 
and developed? Is it not our duty as the leading nations of 
the world to extend civilized liberties to as many people as 
possible? When we have in this world 1,200,000 inhabitants 
going about illiterate, naked, hungry, despised and diseased, 
and the other nations who don’t belong to that category living 
in a great, powerful climate of fear, that fear will not be 
rooted out so long as the challenge continues to be there. It is 
our duty, therefore, to look at the facts bluntly, understand 
where we have failed, improve ourselves and try to set the 
world on a better foundation. 

The United Nations is there. It is an organization which 
has been launched for the purpose of inaugurating a new 
world. It is not representative. There are blocs there. Prob- 
lems are not discussed fairly. We meet not peoples but party 
labels and we have converted the UN into an interna- 
tional forum for abuse. That is what the international United 
Nations organization has reduced itself to. It is essential for 
us to take that organization, make it more representative, 
avoid all these blocs, enable nations to discuss questions with 
faith and freedom, with flexibility and forbearance, bearing 
in mind merely the ultimate ideals which we all have in view. 
If that organization is transformed into a real world author- 
ity, with an executive, a legislative, a judicial and a police 
character, it is only then that it will be possible for us to 
mitigate the evils of which we are so completely afraid today. 

Progress is not a law of nature. It does not automatically 
happen. It is brought about by the exercise of the free intelli- 
gence and will of the human people. If we want to bring 
about a new world, it is no use waiting passively on events. 
Even the greatest of totalitarians, even they do not wait on 
events. They believe in argument, in persuasion, in appeal. 
They want to bring about their ideas by changing the minds 
and hearts of men. 

Man has brought the world to this stage. Your great 
ancestors in this country—they were born in a revolution and 
dedicated to democracy. Their minds were filled with faith 
and idealism, and they worked for the betterment of this land. 
They succeeded. They tamed a great continent and brought 
to it great prosperity. In these days of prosperity, we should 
not forget that that which informed and inspired them was 
faith and idealism which they had in their hearts, and not 
merely adventure, enterprise and the pioneering spirit. 

Prosperity has a temptation to make us spiritually lax. 
We should resist that temptation, and get back to the funda- 
mentals of our faith and affirm that man belongs to the 
human race. 

We are members one of another. If that faith overtakes 
us, man—unconquerable, unfrightened, unafraid—will still be 
able to overcome these fallacious fears which are obsessing 
his mind and bring the world to its natural culmination of one 
government, one organization, one law. It was quoted from 
President Wilson—it is a cause that is bound to triumph. It 
doesn’t matter if we fail in our faulty attempts. We don’t 
undertake things always in the hope of succeeding. We under- 
take things because we consider them to be right. We must 
act according to the right as it has been given to us to see. 
And if we are able to do it, we lift this world to a better 
place than what it is today. 


Strengthening 


International Law 


ALEXANDER WILEY 


| NEED not tell you that you have assembled at one of the 
most critical stages in the world’s history. 

You who have devoted so much of your time toward 
advancing America’s international relations appreciate the 
depth of the present crisis. You know full well how urgent is 
the necessity for strengthening international law against inter- 
national brigands. 

It has been given to us, to you and to me, and to our 
countrymen at this time—to determine whether our country 
shall help lead the world in moving ahead on the road toward 
order and security—or whether we will falter in our leadership. 

Will we allow the world to slip back, down the pit-filled 
road of the past toward another war—more horrible than has 
ever raged before? I pray not. 

It is my own view—as it is yours—that there is no real 
alternative for us but to move ahead and to lead. But how? 

How far should we lead, how fast, toward what specific 
goal? Let me, before proceeding any further, state precisely 
my position, so there will be no misunderstanding, no mis- 
representation. 

You will remember that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee had appointed a sub-committee to look into vari- 
ous proposals on Atlantic Union, Federal Union and other 
propositions which would alter America’s relationships with 
other powers, and alter its own laws. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, I stated that so far as 
I am concerned, I definitely did not believe that the United 
States should: surrender her entire sovereignty to international 
organizations [and] I opposed a world currency or a world 
super-state with other legislative or executive powers not 
clearly related to the common dangers and common needs 
of the international community. 

In my frank judgment, it would be nothing short of sui- 
cide if the United States—unique in the world in her con- 
stitutional freedoms, unique in her vast wealth and in a great 
many other respects—were to surrender any of those basic 
prerogatives which our Constitution confers upon the respec- 
tive branches of our own Government, beyond the needs of 
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common security as pointed out by the President on April 16. 

That does not mean, as you so well know, that we are 
not willing to engage in an enforceable system of intern 
tional control of atomic energy, or of more ae 
armaments, or the like. But it does mean that we recognize 
that the world very definitely is not ready for anything beyond 
such limited objectives in its present divided, stratafied stage. 

But, now, what of the organization we do wholeheartedly 
support? 

What of the United Nations? 

To my way of thinking, the UN represents another 
opportunity for the member nations to create one of the 
great milestones in human history—in man’s search for a 
better world and a better life. 

Up to the present time, in spite of splendid achieve- 
ments in many regards, it is still in large measure only an 
opportunity. 

I never have regarded the United Nations as a fetish 
or as the framework of an international super-state. 

I have never considered that the UN, in and of itself, 
would be a “cure-all” to man’s self-created problems. 

It does, however, present a fine working mechanism; 
a magnificent opportunity for member nations to develop. 

I have always felt that, as a mechanism, even if the UN 
were clothed with infinitely greater powers than it now pos- 
sesses, that, in and of itself, it would not provide the remedy 
to all of man’s ills. 

The remedy, my friends, as I believe you appreciate, 
is not an organizational remedy; it must be a remedy of the 
spirit-whenever man has outgrown his lusts and hates and 
fears, and practices individually and internationally the 
golden rule. Let there be no doubt about that. Wishful 
thinking and blind faith won’t do the job. 

I, for one, very definitely favor strengthening the Unite) 
Nations. I favor improving the UN Charter. I favor utilizin 
the forthcoming 1955 General Conference, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1069 of the Charter, as a means for remedying certain 
notable shortcomings in the present Charter, principally re- 
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garding the use, or, rather, the misuse of the veto power. 

I want to make the UN’s membership more universal— 
@: of disruptive members, but of operative members, faithful 
0 the UN’s objectives. 

And I want other changes to help the UN fulfill the 
visions which its founders had at San Francisco. 

I want us to strive for all these objectives. I want to help 
inform—as you do—the American people of the opportunity 
which is offered to us in realizing these splendid objectives. 

So, I urge this organization to continue its vital effort in 
encouraging public debate and thinking on these issues. 

At the same time I have learned from my life, as you 
have from yours, that we should not be pre-occupied with 
mere forms. In man’s relation to man and to his God, it is not 
the form but the spirit of what he does which counts. 

It is not the skeleton of the organization—the UN or any 
other—but the spirit of the organization which counts. 


And so the basic problem is—not that the UN be 
strengthened and perfected as a mechanism (though that is 
desirable)—rather, the basic problem, will the thinking and 
character of the member nations which comprise the UN 
be strengthened and improved? 

I need not tell you of the enormous gulf which exists 


in the thinking of the member nations—not just between 
East and West. 


These gulfs are due not merely to geographic distance, 
the world having been contracted in space and time in recent 
years, but rather to mankind’s different stages of development 
—economic, social, political, racial, psychological, spiritual. 

It has always been my faith that men of good will can 
bridge these gulfs. 


I am sure that you have often thought, as I have, that 

aul men used in peace one-tenth of the energy, devotion, 

ingenuity and willingness to do the “impossible” which they 

use in war, we would be far better off as a world than we 
are today. 


We hear from certain professional pessimists that it is 
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Nations Charter, opposition to the Bricker Amendment and 
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“impossible” to make the UN effective; that it is allegedly 
“impossible” to make the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
or the Schuman Plan achieve its objectives. It is “impossible” 
to do this or that. 

But to men of vision, the word “impossible” does not 
exist in their dictionary. There is nothing “impossible” if 
there is the will to achieve it. 

I do not profess to be an expert on the nature of modern 
war. But you and I know enough about the implications of 
the hydrogen bomb to know that actually we have no alter- 
native but to move ahead, seeking improvement in interna- 
tional law and order. 

But if ever the day comes that we think that our land, 
air and sea forces alone are sufficient, without the strength 
that comes from relying on God, we will find ourselves grossly 
inadequate. 

If we are to prevent war, we must speak to the hearts of 
the people of the world, to the peoples of the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

We must tell them, as the President of the United States 
has so magnificently told them, that it is not our wish to spend 
our fortunes on armaments. It is not our wish to plan only for 
guns and tanks and planes and rifles in the hands of our 
youngsters. Infinitely, we would prefer to devote our energies 
toward peace, toward aid to under-developed areas, toward 
constructive uses of the funds on our own continent, rather 
than to the uses of war, provided an enforceable program 
of disarmament is irrevocably agreed to by the Soviet Union 
and ourselves and the other nations of earth. 

One of the most enheartening series of actions in recent 
months has been the introduction of far-sighted legislation to 
implement President Eisenhower's great address along these 
lines, which he delivered before the American Society of 
Newspaper editors. 

I refer to Senator Henry Jackson of Washington who 
recently introduced a bill in which I was glad to join as a 
co-sponsor, for the implementation of that great speech. 

Subsequently, as you so well know, Senator Ralph E. 
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Flanders of Vermont and Senator John Sparkman of Alabama 
co-sponsored a bill for much this same objective. 

It is my intention to arrange for hearings on this legisla- 
tion at the first feasible opportunity. 

I ask you to bear in mind, however, my friends, the 
enormous calendar now confronting the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

We are only fifteen men. And because we include 
Senators who carry some of the heaviest workloads by far 
in the Senate—men like our great Majority Leader, Bob Taft, 
and our able colleague, Bill Knowland—it is not the easiest 
task to find time generally available for hearings on some of 
the most important subjects. 

But we know full well that there is one great responsi- 
bility of the Congress under the Constitution. It is to preserve 
this nation. 

That can’t be done by knifing the Constitution (as some 
would do under the so-called Bricker Amendment) or by dis- 
associating ourselves from our Allies. 

The globe is one battlefield, politically, economically, 
militarily and spiritually. To ignore that fact is blindness, and 
for those entrusted with authority to ignore it is neglect of 


duty. 


| STATED recently that the so-called Bricker Amendment was 
one of the most serious attacks ever made upon the Con- 
stitution—and ironically enough in the very name of the 
Constitution. I want to make plain just what I mean by that. 

The basic issue raised by the amendment was decided 
definitely when the Constitution was originally framed. 

The Founding Fathers saw the danger of concentrating 
power in any one arm of Government—the danger of excess 
power. And so they debated the question that the so-called 
Bricker Amendment raises. (And, by the way, it is no longer 
the “Bricker” Amendment. It has been completely modified 
and changed. ) 

Yes, the Founding Fathers saw the danger of concen- 
trating in the legislative arm of government too much power, 
the same as they saw the danger of concentrating in the 
executive arm too much power. But now this amendment 
would ignore the Founding Fathers and virtually paralyze the 
executive arm of the Government to handle foreign affairs. 

In the olden days, when it took months to cross the 
ocean, such paralysis might not have been so deadly serious, 
but even then, as I have said, the Founding Fathers saw the 
folly of such a procedure, and voted it down. Now, in the 
atomic age, when we can cross the ocean in a matter of hours, 
when we have atomic and hydrogen instruments of terrible 
destructive capacity, this is the time when we should sharpen 
our legislative weapons, instead of permitting them to be 
blunted. Thus will be be able to meet any contingencies 
head-on. 

The decisions we make today will, in a large measure, 
determine our entire future peace, economic health and 
prosperity. Decisions based upon misguided reason, upon 
panic, hate or fear, are absolutely unreliable and do not pro- 
duce constructive results. They arise from brute “instinct” and 
are no sufficient guide. 

Now, I want to be as specific as limited time will permit 
about the Bricker Amendment, because it is quite clear that, 
whether or not it actually comes up in the Senate during the 
few remaining weeks of this session, the thinking behind it 
must be carefully analyzed. 

Let me make it clear that I for one do not disagree with 
the proponents’ basic objective, or the basic objective of any 
other proposal to protect the sovereignty of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

I, too, want to protect the individual rights which our 
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American citizens have enjoyed throughout our history. I do 
not want the U.S. to sign any treaty which could, by any 
stretch of the imagination, barter away those rights. I do not 
want to see the process of executive agreements abused “@ 
way of “getting around” the Senate’s prerogative of approvin 
treaties. 

These are all fundamental points on which I believe 
virtually every single American can agree. 

At the same time, I do not want to see the following 
conditions which the Bricker Amendment would cause, 
among. others: 

1. A complete unbalancing of the traditional constitu- 
tional relationship between the legislative and executive 
branches. 

2. A paralysis of the Chief Executive’s responsibility in 
spear-heading American foreign policy. 

3. The utter swamping of the Congress with a tremen- 
dous mass of executive agreements for approval—agreements 
often so detailed and so trivial as to be completely unworthy 
of the Congress’ limited time. 

4. A complete unbalancing of the traditional relationship 
between the Senate (which was given the power to ratify 
treaties by 2/3 vote) and the House of Representatives which 
has no such power under our Constitution. 

5. A bitter notice to the already confused, already drift- 
ing world that the Congress of the United States is so dis- 
trustful of our Allies that it wants to throw all sorts of 
legislative road blocks in the way of agreement with them, 
whether it is by agreement on control of atomic energy, or 
narcotics control, or on a thousand and one other subjects. 

All of this (and much more) is what the Bricker Amend- 
ment would inadvertently cause. 

To my way of thinking, the Bricker Amendment is a 
perfect case history of what happens when a group of | 
able, patriotic, conscientious, devoted—become so concerne 
about one alleged danger that they rush into a greater dan- 
ger—in trying to avoid the first one. Thus, the remedy they 
suggest is far worse than the alleged danger they propose to 
cure. 

Some of the proponents for this Bricker Amendment 
have carried on one of the heaviest propaganda campaigns 
that has come to my attention since coming to the Senate. 

I have no objection to such propaganda if it is factual. 
But a great deal of what has come to my notice does not 
belong in that category. 

Write for a copy of the Minority Report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. It disproves the misleading propaganda 
on the amendment. 

Now, on the constitutional question, let me state one 
point very emphatically. 

In the 1930's, the Era of European dictatorship, man- 
kind recoiled from the abuses of too much power having 
been centralized in the hands of tyrannical executives. 

Now, however, in the 1950's a totally different situation 
has come up. 

Now we are confronted with the question: 

NOT-shall there be TOO MUCH power in the execu- 
tive branch, but TOO LITTLE power, too little power to 
deal with life and death issues of foreign policy and national 
survival. 

Just look at the record and you will see that much of 
the history of the 1950’s has consisted of arbitrary attempts 
by legislative branches to so limit executive power as to 
cause almost complete indecision, almost perpetual “do-noth- 


ing-ness” and chaos. * 

Walter Lippman, writing in a recent column, said tha 
in many countries, “good government is undermined by the 
usurpation of the sovereign power by the popular assemblies. 
In the crisis of our Western society, this usurpation has 
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brought about a paralysis and panic fear which threaten to 
wreck the position of the whole free world.” 


Nowhere is this, perhaps, better illustrated than in 


@:: There, the National Assembly reigns supreme. 


It can wreck a government at the flick of an eye, and it 
has been doing so, so arbitrarily and so frequently, that 
France’s position as one of the great powers of the world has 
been seriously impaired. 

Now, I for one do not regard our own American Con- 
gress as an arbitrary assembly. I never want it to become 
such. I don’t believe it will become such. 

I am proud of its prerogatives. I am jealous of preserving 
them. I am not willing to surrender one iota of the Congress’ 
rights to the executive branch, I do not look for “strong man 
government.” I look for sound government by three equal and 
coordinate branches. 

I am not willing to see my country sabotaged by the 
absurd idea of having the Congress expropriate all power 
from the executive branch, or vice versa. 

If the executive branch exceeds its power, I know that 
the legislative branch right now has more than sufficient 
authority to crack down and prevent abuses. It must always 
remain alert, must always hold careful guard of the purse- 
strings, of the appointive power and of other powers. 

But we do not need to kidnap the powers of the execu- 
tive branch, nor live in wild-eyed fear as to its possible 
excesses. 

If someone tells you that Congress needs to push a gun 
into Ike Eisenhower's back, or Foster Dulles’ back—a loaded 
gun called the Bricker Amendment, then I say to you that 
such people do not understand Ike Eisenhower or Foster 
Dulles. They do not have faith in them and are doing them 
and their country a serious dis-service and a most regrettable 
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HEN Wendell Willkie toured the world during World 

War II, he found that a tremendous reservoir of good 
will had been created. And upon conclusion of the war, we 
undertook what we hoped would be fulfillment of the dream 
of peace for the world by capitalizing on the reservoir of 
good will. We looked to do it through the creation of an 
organization known as the United Nations, where, we 


ill the world, dedicated to the encouragement of individual 
freedoms and to the settlement of international disputes in 


Qiuies we would have a group representing the peoples of 


“Political Action and the UN” is a reprinting of Rep. Yates’ 
(Dem., Ill.) address at UWF’s Seventh General Assembly, 
June 19-21, 1953. 
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We must protect America by keeping America strong 
here at home, so that she may remain the lighthouse for the 
world. 

This means that we must have a strong, prosperous 
economy. We must have peace and friendship among labor 
and management. We must avoid the dangers of either harsh 
inflation or deflation. 

We must effectively and legally curb forces which are 
subversive of our institutions and which infiltrate all types of 
organizations. 

And on the world scene, we must seek to fulfill the mis- 
sion which history has thrust upon us. 

We must do everything within our power to forge the 
voluntary links among free peoples, and to win the mind of 
the great neutral area of nations. 

We cannot do so by mere dollars, or by the accumulation 
of mere armaments. 

We can do so only, basically, by that great spiritual 
force which we have radiated to the four corners of the earth 
since our founding. 

This is a great challenge to you and to me. 

There is no citizen so humble, so unknown, that he 
cannot contribute to meeting this challenge. 

Individually and in his organization, he can contribute 
to right thinking. He can answer unreason with reason. He 
can answer misstatement with fact. He can raise the level 
of our sights and expand the horizon of our minds. 

He can make sure that we are not guilty of narrow, 
provincial “model T” thinking in an age of supersonic travel, 
that we are not guilty of looking backward with nostalgia, 
when we had best look forward with realism. 

This is our mission, yours and mine, and I know that 
we will be adequate to it. 


Political Action 
And the UN 


SIDNEY R. YATES 


the same way that you and I settle disputes by going to a 
court of law. It seemed reasonable to us that this could be 
done, and we nodded approval in 1945 when President Tru- 
man stated that it should be just as easy for nations of the 
world to get along in a republic of the world as it is for us 
to get along in the republic of the United States. 

And yet, where are we today? Today, the paternal spirit 
which marked the opening sessions of-the United Nations has 
been all but shattered. The United Nations has been con- 
demned by many as having degenerated into an arena in 
which a mounting accumulation of controversies between the 
United States and the Soviet Union holds sway. In the inter- 
ests of ostensible security, both the United States and the 
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Soviets are engaged in the development and the expansion of 
bases designed to push the threat of aggression further and 
further away from their innermost citadels, relying upon 
more and more armaments and upon restrictive alliances. 
Today we have a tenuous peace in the offing in Korea, and 
yet we know that the situation throughout the world is such 
that in one of more than a dozen troubled areas throughout 
the world violence may again break out. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me that we are 
faced with three alternatives: 

First, the continuation of the present state of suspended 
conflict, with the tension increasing and mounting until 
inevitably violence must occur again. 

Second, the possible alternative of establishing an inter- 
national rule of law for nations, so they are accountable 
equally before the law. 

Third, the alternative which few like to contemplate, 
world conquest by one of the great powers of the other. We 
don’t like to think this because hovering in the background 
is the mushroom-shaped cloud that we are becoming more 
and more aware of each day. 

Now, what’s Congress’ viewpoint on what’s going on 
in the United Nations? I would say that the United Nations is 
under a mounting and increasing attack by a minority, but 
by a very vocal minority, of the Congress. And although Con- 
gress as a whole has supported the United Nations and will, 
I think, coatinue to do so in the foreseeable future, this influ- 
ential minority is growing more powerful and more powerful. 
In most cases the opposition does not take the form of a 
frontal attack. For obvious reasons that would be too dan- 
gerous from the political point of view. 

There are too many people in this country still who 
think that they want peace and the way to accomplish peace 
is through the organization known as the United Nations. But 
the opposition disguises itself, sometimes as the desire to 
economize on the appropriation for the United Nations, some- 
times as the wish to protect the sovereignty of the United 
States of the depredations of an organization of the type as 
the United Nations and at other times as a seemingly praise- 
worthy attempt to free the United Nations from the domina- 
tion of the Kremlin. 

We all favor constructive criticism, but it’s vitally impor- 
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tant that we are not deceived by the criticisms that are 
advanced in the guise of patriotism but which really have as 
a purpose the undermining of the United Nations. We've got 
to be alert to detect the difference between criticism whic 

is constructive and criticism that is destructive of the goa 

that we want, the criticism which has as its objective the 
return to the shrinking and ineffectual isolationism of the 
past. Because, to the unregenerate isolationist, the dissolution 
of the United Nations is the first step back to the “gone for- 
ever” pre-atomic age, where in their dreams they want to live. 


In this last category come the arguments that the UN 
costs too much, that it is a heavy burden upon the American 
taxpayer. Now the facts are that the United Nations costs 
each person in the United States about sixteen cents a year. 
Fire protection in our city of Chicago alone costs each person 
about four dollars. And if we consider that the United Nations 
is at least some sort of fire protection against atomic warfare, 
we're really paying a bargain price to keep it going. 

Another charge leveled at the United Nations is that it 
foists upon the United States treaties and conventions which 
assault and interfere with domestic law, and that there is a 
danger that our fundamental rights and our freedoms will be 
destroyed in this way. In the Senate, there’s been a good 
talk about it lately, and I for one, Democrat that I am, want 
to pay my great homage, my respect to Senator Alexander 
Wiley (Rep., Wisc.) for having taken the courageous and 
very excellent positions that he has taken in the Senate of the 
United States in leading this country toward a rule of law. 


I* our nation when we find ourselves in some of the most 
troublesome periods, we find one or two men who have 
risen in the Congress of the United States to take the lead, 
and to assume the burdens that such leadership entails. Sena- 
tor Wiley, I think, has risen to the occasion. I think that ‘6 
positions are sound, and I think he is taking an unrelenting# 
beating from those of his party, and from mine as well, who 
feel that the United Nations is an instrument to destroy the 
United States. That’s why people like Senator Wiley, and I 
say this particularly to those who happen to be from Wis- 
consin at this convention, need the support of those who 
believe as he believes, which incidentally is the way I believe. 

The Bricker Amendment to my mind is nothing but a 
sham and a, camouflage, and one which would destroy the 
powers that the Executive has been given by the Constitution 
of the United States. It seems amazing to me that those who 
prate most about the fact that some of us are supposed to be 
destroying the Constitution of the United States are attempt- 
ing to do so in this very way by passing the Bricker Amend- 
ment. The procedure for approval of treaties and conventions 
should be the same as it always has been: the Senate must 
give its consent to ratification after the President has signified 
he wishes such consent. The United Nations has been merely 
an agency which has been used in some cases to prepare drafts 
of treaties. It has no power whatever over the domestic proc- 
esses of ratification, and the opponents of the United Nations 
who raise the bogey man of threats to national sovereignty 
play upon irrational fears and show little respect for actual 
fact. 

On one hand the isolationist attack belittles the United 
Nations by calling it ineffective and worthless. On the other 
hand, it takes the form of an apprehension that the organiza- 
tion may be captured from within by the Communists. A 
recent move made in Congress would have made us withdraw 
financial support from the United Nations if representatives 


of Communist China were admitted. The move had a twofol ) 
effect. It proclaimed to the world the lack of confidence of a™ 


substantial segment of the Congress in the leadership of the 
President. It also evidenced a suspicious and threatening atti- 
tude toward our allies in the United Nations. Threats and 
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suspicions are not attitudes which assure the best results in 
leading free men and nations. United States policies, with 


@: exceptions, have received overwhelming support in the 


nited Nations and I am proud to say that for the most part 
ey have deserved that support. 

I think that if I were to give you any message at all, I 
would give you a practical, political one. Members of Con- 
gress, both of the House and the Senate, are as sensitive to 
the earthquakes of political opinion as the seismograph is to 
the tremors of the earth. Many of my friends have asked me, 
“Does it make any sense to write to our representatives in 
Congress? Is it useful or is it useless to write to our Senators?” 

One fundamental truth you must remember—that for all 
the difficulties, for all the hard work that the job on Capitol 
Hill entails, members of Congress want to be re-elected, 


Senators want to be re-elected. The way they are re-elected 
is through the votes of those of you who use the ballot. And 
in between the ballots is the time for formulating opinions 
and letting these people know, letting your Representatives 
and Senators know, how you want them to act on the issues 
which you deem most important. I’m sure that if any of you 
have written to your Congressmen or your Senators, you have 
been amazed at the speed with which you have received a 
reply. This, I submit, proves the thesis that I am arguing 
today. As you go back to your chapters throughout the coun- 
try, still wanting the United Nations to remain an effective 
force, the way is open for you to obtain that effective force 
through building up a liaison and an affiliation with those 
who represent you. That, I think, is the most important thing 
I can tell you. 


— Memos— 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Lois Sidenberg 


At a home meeting the other evening, where there was 
a good attendance, I was surprised to find out that there are 
apparently a number of people who do not know how to go 
about writing a letter on political actions to their legislators. 
It seemed that it might, therefore, be a good idea to publish 
the following suggestions in THE FEDERALIST: 


For all letters, except to the President, prefix the name 
on both the envelope and inside address with “The Honor- 
able,” followed by U.S. Senate or U.S. House of Representa- 
ives, Washington 25, D. C. (For state and local officials, 

place with state and local addresses.) Letters to the Presi- 
dent should be addressed: The President, White House, 
Washington, D. C. The salutation, My Dear Mr. President. 
For Senators, My dear Senator or Dear Senator Jones. For 
Representatives, My dear Mr. Jones. 

Letters should be brief, thoughtful but to the point, and 
should usually include only three paragraphs: 

1. The name or number of the bill or resolution and 

writer's position, in favor or opposed. 

2. One or two important reasons for the writer's support 

or opposition. 


3. Either support or opposition from the writer or what- 
ever other action might be indicated. 


Perhaps these suggestions will encourage more federalists 
to write their Congressmen regarding support of the Flanders- 
Sparkman Resolution, SCR 32, and in opposition to the pro- 
posed Bricker Amendment, SJR 1. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., July 7th 


To: The Editor 
FROM: J. A. Migel 


Although I have attended every federalist convention 
since the one called by Clarence Streit in the early 40’s, I 
sensed in the Chicago Assembly possibilities of the greatest 
year in the history of the cause of federalism. 

Instead of dwelling upon the many achievements at- 
tained at the Assembly and the remarkable personalities 


aking advances were made in presenting the tools with 
vhich to work. 

Up to the present time, those who have been advocating 
the greatest movement in the world have been working with 
their bare hands. Only recently they have been supplied with 


Qi I want to dwell especially upon the fact that epic- 
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proper tools. Within the last few weeks they have been 
armed with justifiable answers to the following three ques- 
tions that down through the years have most persistently 
been presented to them—and plagued them. 


1. The familiar “Oh, yes, federation will come some day 
—perhaps in fifty or one hundred years, but what are 
your immediate objectives?” 

Target 55, the chance for the United States to 
take the initiative in advocating that the United 
Nations Charter be amended in 1955 (under 
article 109). 


“Well, just how do you propose to amend it?” 
In accordance with Grenville Clark’s “A Plan 
for Peace,” calling for universal total disarma- 
ment under law through a strengthened United 
Nations. 


to 


3. “That’s all very well but is any segment of the 
United States Government interested in this plan?” 
On June 3, 1953, there was presented in the 
Senate, Resolution #32. This was backed by 34 
Senators—1/3 of the entire Senate, 8 of whom 
are on the Foreign Relations Committee of 15. 
This resolution calls upon the President of the 
United States to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of amending the 
United Nations Charter so that it will be en- 
dowed with the power to bring about universal 
total disarmament under law through the United 

Nations. 


Here are real tangible tools—wonderful tools—tools with 
which every federalist past and present can go to work. 
Charlestown, R. I., July Ist. 


And in agreement .. . 


. congratulations on the very excellent assembly in 
Chicago. It was quite obvious that a great deal of time and 
thought had gone into the preparations; I thought it was 
one of the best ever held. . . . 

Oliver A. Quayle 


. . . Let me say again that J came away from Chicago 
feeling more hopeful than I have been at any time since 
before the invasion of Korea. I hope you realize what a 
magnificent job has been done by way of unifying the 
organization. ... 

A. J. G. Priest 
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“How It 


Can Be Done’ 


On the following three pages is printed the revised guide 
to the implementation of UWF’s new Policy Statement as 
adopted by the Seventh General Assembly in Chicago, 
June 19-21, 1953. The Policy Statement, also revised, is 
printed on the back cover. Those portions of the follow- 
ing statement printed in darker type indicate additions 
or revisions from the previous implementation guide as 
adopted by the Sixth General Assembly in Philadelphia 
in June 1952. 


UNITED NATIONS 
e IS THE INSTRUMENT 


A. What It Has Been Able to Do 


The United Nations has many remarkable accomplish- 
ments to its credit. Among these, it helped save Iran and 
Greece from Russian aggression in 1946 and 1947. It brought 
the Arab-Israeli and the India-Pakistan wars to armistice. 
It settled the Netherlands-Indonesian war and ushered the 
Indonesian Republic into the United Nations. In Korea, it has 
demonstrated that aggression can be resisted by the interna- 
tional community. Through the World Health Organization, 
it has cut the world death rate from tuberculosis by fifty per- 
cent in a few short years, and virtually eliminated from vast 
areas diseases which a few years ago took a heavy toll of life. 
It has, through the Technical Assistance Administration, lifted 
the productive capacity of underdeveloped areas. It has, 
through its many Specialized Agencies, begun the task of 
developing a sense of community and understanding among 
the nations. 


B. What It Has Not Been Able to Do 


Though much has been accomplished by the United 
Nations, many have been disappointed by its failure to 
achieve international peace and security. Korea is not peace 
and the arms race can hardly be called security. The United 
Nations’ failures, however, are to be assigned to the magni- 
tude of the problems it has faced, and the limitations upon its 
effective action to solve them embodied in the Charter at 
San Francisco. Responsibility for these cannot be attached to 
the United Nations as such, but rather to those who created 
it. In the face of its limitations, the United Nations has ac- 
complished much. 


C. Why It Must Be Supported 

It provides the foundation on which the structure of 
durable peace can be erected. It is already fulfilling certain 
specific tasks of value to men and nations which would other- 
wise go undone. 

Irresponsible attacks on the UN, attempts to weaken or 
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withdraw U.S. membership in the UN, schemes to drive one 
nation or another from the UN, are wanton destruction of the 
instrument which can yet achieve the substance of men’s hope 
for a peaceful world under just law. 

The UN’s weaknesses should lead us to strengthen the 
UN, not to abandon it. The best friends of the UN are 
those who work to give it the power it needs to maintain 
peace. 


D. It Can Be Strengthened 

While there is little the general public can do concerning 
the day-to-day problems of the UN, an informed public opin- 
ion could do very much to remove the limitations on effective 
action for world peace embodied in the present Charter. The 
vear 1955, marking the tenth anniversary of the UN, will be 
a year of special opportunity for strengthening the ability of 
the UN to deal effectively with the threat of war. Article 109 
of the Charter provides that in 1955 the question of calling , 
United Nations Conference to review the Charter shall 
placed on the official agenda of the General Assembly. 


POWERS NECESSARY 
e FOR EFFECTIVE ACTION 


A. Powers to Enforce Universal Disarmament and Prevent 
Aggression 

So long as any nation can assemble military power to 
threaten others, each nation must rely upon the strength of 
its own armed forces for security. Neither peace nor security 
can be achieved through unilateral disarmament or through 
disarmament which depends for compliance upon the good 
faith of the parties to a treaty. Enforceable disarmament can 
only come under the protection of an all-inclusive world 
organization which can guarantee to each nation security from 
attack by others. 

To make the United Nations such a world organization, 
and to give it the power on which we and other nations can 
safely rely for our security, we propose that there be granted 
to the United Nations power: 


(1) To prohibit by law the right of nations to use force 
or the threat of force in international affairs; 


(2) To make laws binding on individuals and national 
governments prohibiting the construction or possession 
of armament beyond that required for internal police 
purposes and thereafter to administer an agreed sche 


ule for universal disarmament; 


(3) To maintain adequate and effective civilian inspection 
and police forces to assure that world law controlling 
national armaments is respected; 
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(4) To maintain United Nations armed services sufficient 
to enforce world law prohibiting aggression and to 
support the United Nations civilian police where nec- 

essary; 

(5) To bring to trial in world courts any individuals or 
groups who violate such world law or obstruct its en- 
forcement; 

(6) To raise dependable revenue under a carefully defined 


and limited, but direct, taxing power with a ceiling 
fixed by the Charter. 


B. A Revised Structure to Administer the New Powers 

In order that the United Nations may exercise these 
powers for peace, the United Nations Charter must be funda- 
mentally revised. The exact nature of these changes must 
await determination by a United Nations Charter Review 
Conference. However, the broad outline of what is required 
is clear. There must be: 


(1) A UN legislature to make the laws. The General As- 
sembly must be made capable of fulfilling this function 
and the basis of representation must be revised. One 
vote for each nation gives unreasonable power to the 
smaller nations, whereas a system based solely on 
population would not fairly reflect the position of 
many nations, including the United States. The event- 
ual compromise at the Review Conference may well 
involve consideration of factors in addition to popula- 
tion, such as economic development, educational level, 
etc. Each representative should vote as an individual; 

(2) A UN executive branch to administer and enforce the 
laws. The Security Council must be made into a re- 
sponsible executive, without judicial or legislative 
functions, to administer the laws and supervise the 

® enforcement agencies, and with no single nation hav- 

ing the power to suspend the effective administration 
of the law by use of the veto; 

(3) A UN judiciary to interpret world law and to render 
judgments with respect thereto. Such world courts 
must have compulsory jurisdiction over all cases and 
disputes arising under world law and this jurisdiction 
must extend to both individuals and governments; 

(4) An equity tribunal without compulsory jurisdiction, 
but with authority to hear and pass upon disputes 
between nations or between non-self-governing terri- 
tories and their administering powers, so that peaceful 
and just settlements may be achieved; 

(5) Provisions for amendments to the UN Charter, in the 
event that a heavily preponderant majority favors an 
amendment. 


C. Safeguards 


We oppose any form of world government which would 
destroy or weaken the rights of individual American citi- 
zens or any other people. We seek a strictly limited world 
government, not a world super-state. The revised United 
Nations Charter must clearly guarantee: 


(1) That each nation shall have complete internal sov- 
ereignty to manage its domestic affairs and that the 
UN cannot interfere with any nation’s form of govern- 
ment, economic system, flag, constitution, religion or 
culture. 

(2) A Bill of Rights protecting individuals against arbi- 
trary or unjust action by the United Nations, and 

prohibiting interference by the United Nations with 
= rights and liberties guaranteed to persons by their own 
national and state institutions. 

(3) That all powers not expressly delegated to the United 
Nations shall be reserved to the nations and their 
peoples. 
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(4) That the limited powers of the UN be defined in de- 
tail in the Charter so that any attempts by the Legis- 
lature or the Executive to enlarge those powers may 
be clearly and promptly rendered void by the UN 
courts. 


This revised structure will involve transfer of some au- 
thority from the United States and all other participating 
governments to the United Nations. All Americans recognize 
that men cannot live together in peace unless there are rea- 
sonable restraints upon individual freedom of action. We 
must equally recognize that nations cannot live together in 
peace unless there are reasonable restraints upon national free- 
dom of action. 

However, restraints of the kind embodied in the Charter 
amendments proposed represent a new form of control under 
law. When the UN includes all the nations of the world, its 
authority need be sufficient only to maintain order in that 
world. Unlike national governments as we know them, it 
would have no need to increase and centralize powers for 
defense against an outside enemy. 


D. An Expanded United Nations Program to Meet Human 
Needs 
The United Nations should promote peaceful change in 
the direction of a free, just and prosperous world community. 
(1) We recognize that existing economic injustice and 
inequalities are a threat to peace. The nations must 
cooperate voluntarily in various projects for the im- 
provement of living standards and the relief of human 
suffering. 
The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
should be given much greater support. The voluntary 
cooperation of all nations in support of a word fund 
to be administered by the United Nations for eco- 
nomic development and rehabilitation is essential. Our 
nation in its own interest should immediately pledge 
to contribute substantially to this world fund each 
year. The ability of nations to contribute substantially 
would be increased as a result of the enormous sav- 
ings to be achieved by universal national disarmament. 
(2) We favor a United Nations which can eventually 
eliminate the practice of colonial imperialism. Referral 
of issues in this regard to the equity tribunal would 
assist in preventing a freezing of the status quo of 
non-self-governing territories; and further measures 
should be devised to promote as rapidly as possible 
the self-government of these territories and their full 
membership in the UN. 


> HOW THIS PROGRAM STRENGTHENS 
e AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


In a lawless world, torn apart by war and threats of 
war, attention is diverted from the goal of a United Nations 
able to maintain peace by enforcing law. But to concentrate 
only on preparation for war and to set aside the hope of peace 
is to lose sight of the goal. Before the achievement of a 
strengthened United Nations comes the advocacy of it. In 
that advocacy America has the opportunity to assume the 
moral leadership of the world, to seize the initiative from 
Communist imperialism and to join together in a unified front 
all nations truly seeking peace. This dynamic moral offensive 
is not only the essential first step to peace; it is also indis- 
pensable to defense against Communist aggression. The an- 
nounced determination to seek the necessary amendment of 
the United Nations to give it power to prevent aggression will 
give positive purpose and direction to American foreign 
policy. It will make our program for defense a means to the 
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larger end of establishing for all nations protection under law. 

American foreign policy to be complete must consist of 
both a program for defense and a program for peace. Neither 
program alone is adequate. The purpose of peace is not served 
by inadequate defenses or failure to resist aggression. Unpre- 
paredness in the face of Communist imperialism will be an 
invitation to disaster. But a defense program alone, however 
right the cause may be which it defends, fails to ignite the 
world’s will to-resist aggression because it offers only an arms 
race with the historical result of all other arms races: war. 

Nor does preventive war provide a solution. To propose 
that the United States should seek peace by launching an 
atomic attack is not only wholly immoral, but such an aggres- 
sive war would alienate our allies and bring in its wake the 
chaos and destruction on which dictatorship thrives. 

On the other hand, a program which has as its goal the 
establishment of peace under law will win respect for its 
strength and will win also the hearts and minds of men the 
world over. 

If the Soviet Union, faced with the suicidal consequences 
of a continued arms race, should accept this American offer 
and agree to join in creating a common structure of security 
under enforceable law, then the necessary changes in the 
United Nations will be achieved and the threat of armed 
aggression removed from the competition between differing 
ideologies and systems of government. 

Our best and only hope of enduring peace is universal 
world law and the governmental agencies through which it 
can be justly administered and promptly enforced. If, in spite 
of our best efforts, this hope is not realized in time and war 
again is to be our lot, then our purpose in that war must be 
to’ build the world federation that alone can give meaning to 
the sacrifices victory will cost. 

If security against aggression is achieved under enforce- 
able world law, the United States and other nations would be 
freed from many compulsions caused by fear of aggression 
and each would thus regain the initiative in the use of its 
sovereign control over its own concerns. 


STEPS TO 
e BE TAKEN 


A first step toward the amendment of the United Nations 
into a world federal government would be to make this ob- 
jective a fundamental purpose of the foreign policy of the 
United States, supported by the American people and their 
elected representatives, and to indicate the readiness of the 
United States to support the calling of a Review Conference 
under the provisions of the United Nations Charter. 

Next would come formulation by the executive branch, 
working in close cooperation with the Congress, of the pro- 
posals for United Nations amendments that our Government 
would be prepared to support. At the same time discussions 
would have to go forward with all members of the United 
Nations in an effort to secure preliminary agreement to the 
need for United Nations amendment and to the general na- 
ture of the changes required. 

The third step would be a Review Conference under the 
Charter for the purpose of defining in specific terms the con- 
stitutional structure and legal powers of a United Nations 
federation. In preparation for this conference a sincere effort 
must be made to achieve the universal participation and 
agreement which is essential to the creation of an inclusive 
and world-wide federation capable of ending the arms race. 

Finally, when the Review Conference reaches agreement 
on a federal structure, there would be the submission of the 
amended Charter to the national governments for ratification. 
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At this point, the American people and the Congress, would 
have an opportunity to debate the terms of the new structure 
and to decide by duly recognized American constitutional 


processes, including the amendment process, whether or n ’ 


to accept it. If the required two-thirds majority of membe 
nations including the five permament members of the Secu- 
rity Council ratified the amended Charter, it would come into 
force and the world federation would be established. Agree- 
ment on the transformation of the United Nations into a 
world federation would also make possible the simultaneous 
settlement of many of the basic issues that divide East and 
West, disputes that cannot be resolved as long as each side 
maneuvers for strategic position in preparation for war with 
the other. 

We Americans must not let fear of Soviet or other oppo- 
sition discourage our efforts to work for a rule of law over 
the nations of the world. 


WHAT IF A MAJOR NATION 
REFUSES TO PARTICIPATE? 


We believe in a continuing genuine attempt to secure 
universal world federation. However, we recognize that some 
nation, such as the Soviet Union, may initially or repeatedly 
refuse to accept the necessary amendments to the United 
Nations Charter. 

It is impossible at this time to chart in detail the specific 
steps toward world federation which the United States and 
like-minded nations should take in the event of rejection by 
the Soviet Union or other nations. Continued advocacy of 
world federation, and the fact of majority world sponsorship 
of such a creative alternative to international anarchy, migh 
create psychological pressure which would eventually ford 
abstaining nations to ratify the proposed Charter amend- 
ments or face internal rebellion. 

The ratifying nations certainly must seriously consider 
establishing a less-than-universal federation remaining open 
to all nations and without destroying the United Nations. 

Such a “federation of those willing,” if supported by 
nations representing a majority of the world’s people, might 
well: (1) deter aggression and help prevent World War III, 
by creating its own police and military forces and the assur- 
ance that these forces would aid any member nation if 
attacked; (2) help to prove America’s sincere desire for 
world peace and to win the struggle for men’s hearts and 
minds; (3) reduce American fears that our allies might desert 
us as well as the fears of the other free nations that America 
may retreat into isolationism; (4) demonstrate the workability 
of federalism; (5) lead abstaining nations to enter the fed- 
eration because of mounting moral pressure inside and out- 
side such nations and because of the futility of attacking a 
strong and united federation. 

In any event, until universal federation is attained the 
armaments of the United States and friendly nations, whether 
federated or not, must be sufficient to resist aggression. 


6. IN SUMMARY 


We reaffirm our conviction that peace is not merely the 
absence of war, but the presence of justice, of law, of onde 
in short of government. We wholeheartedly support th 
United Nations and believe that its members must transfer 
to it sufficient authority to enable it to maintain law and 
order at the world level. 
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UWF’s Platform for 1953-54 


1. President Eisenhower's Proposals 
In President Eisenhower’s great address of April 16, 
1953, he stated the basic essentials for durable peace. 
We support these basic essentials as follows (quotations 
are from the President’s address) : 
A. Enforceable Disarmament 
“As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, 
we could proceed concurrently with the next great work— 
the reduction of the burden of armaments now weighing 
upon the world.” 


“The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and pro- 
hibitions by adequate safeguards, including a_ practical 
system of inspection under the United Nations.” 

B. World Development 
“This government is ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial percentage of any 
savings achieved by real disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction.” 

C. An Effective United Nations 
“We are ready, by these and all such actions, to make of 
the United Nations an institution that can effectively guard 
the peace and security of all peoples.” 

D. A World-Wide Community of Law 
“Is it [the Soviet Union] prepared to allow other nations, 
including those of Eastern Europe, the free choice of their 
own form of government and the right to associate freely 


& with other nations in a world-wide community of law?” 


2. Congressional Resolutions 


We support and urge early action on the bipartisan Con- 

gressional resolutions (such as Senate Concurrent Reso- 

lutions 27 and 32) which also call for: 

A. Enforceable Disarmament 

B. World Development 

C. An Effective United Nations As The Instrument 
“It continues to be the declared purpose of the United 
States to obtain within the United Nations agreements by 
all nations for enforceable universal disarmament down 
to those arms and forces needed for the maintenance of 
domestic order under a continuing system of United Na- 
tions inspection, control and international police protec- 


tion.” (SCR 32) 


“That the President (a) develop a plan for the transfer 
of resources and manpower now being used for arms to 
constructive ends at home and abroad, and (b) recom- 
mend similar actions to the United Nations and member 
states.” (SCR 32) 


“That the President . . . explore whether or not changes 
in the United Nations Charter may be required for the 
achievements and enforcement of world disarmament. 


(SCR 32) 


3. 1955 UN Charter Review Conference 


We urge that this conference be held and point to this 
as the great opportunity for United States leadership in 
implementing President Eisenhower's proposals and 
these Congressional resolutions. 


A. Individual Responsibility so 
1. Democracy brings the individual both responsibilities 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


(as adopted by UWF’s Seventh General Assembly, June 19-21, 1953) 


and blessings. The greatest of these responsibilities is to 
participate in the forming of the public opinion that creates 
public policy. Every American owes it to himself and his 
country to understand and discuss, both informally and 
through his organizations, proposals for a stronger UN as 
a protection for our country and our way of life. 

2. To make this understanding and discussion possible we 
urge (a) an official U.S. governmental study, directed to- 
ward the recommendation of specific UN Charter amend- 


ment proposals; (b) the widest possible dissemination of 
the results of this study. 


B. The Free People Of This Country Should Take The 
Lead 

Secretary of State Dulles said at the National Council of 
Churches meeting in Denver, in December 1952: “There 
will probably be a general meeting of the members to 
review the United Nations Charter in 1955. That meeting 
corresponds in importance with the original San Francisco 
Conference of 1945. The free people of this country should 
take the lead in making the United Nations into a more 
effective instrument for achieving international order and 
justice.” 


C. To Achieve World Order . 
The United Nations must have 
1. Authority to act, without veto, to enforce disarmament 
and prevent aggression. 
2. An international civilian inspection and police force, 
and armed forces to back them up. 
3. Dependable revenue to support the police and armed 
forces. 
4. A civilian executive branch controlling the police and 
armed forces, responsible to the General Assembly. The 
General Assembly must be revised from the present one 
vote per nation basis to a voting system which will protect 
the United States and other nations from unfair action. 
5. Definite limitations to assure us and all the nations that 
the UN cannot interfere in the internal affairs of any nation 
or deprive any citizen of his national rights. 


Other Ways In Which The UN Can Be Made More 
Effective 

A. A broader UN program of technical assistance and 
economic development so that all nations may become 
self supporting. 

B. Support for the UN International Law Commission 


in its deveiopment of proposals for enforceable dis- 
armament techniques. 


The UN Most Not Be Weakened By: 

A. Passage of the proposed “Bricker Amendment” in 
any form so far presented. 

B. U.S. withdrawal from the UN or the crippling of the 
UN by limiting our participation or financial support. 


“The UN... An Effective Force” 

“Respecting the United Nations as the living sign of all 
peoples’ hope for peace, we shall strive to make it not 
merely an eloquent symbol, but an effective force.” 


(Inaugural Address, Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
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MAKE THE UNITED NATIONS EFFECTIVE FOR PEACE 
by John Bauer: Richard R. Smith, Publishers, New York. 
160 pp., $2.50. 


jieen is an eloquent plea for American leadership towards 
revision of the UN Charter so that its purpose as declared 
in Article 1, “to maintain international peace and security,” 
will be implemented and real collective security will replace 
power politics. 

Dr. Bauer, a public utility lawyer and economist, bases 
his amendment proposals on a clear distinction between the 
fundamentals necessary to abolish war and auxiliary activities 
of the UN. Compelling power should be limited to the funda- 
mentals. A strengthened UN “can enforce the prevention of 
aggression, but it would certainly bog down in attempting to 
enforce other positive provisions for world progress.” World 
progress will be aided by durable peace, but it depends on 
evolutionary processes; no world legislation is possible in this 
field now. On the other hand, establishment of real peace can- 
not wait. The danger of atomic war is too great for that. Also 
disarmament and a reasonable settlement of the territorial 
differences will succeed only in connection with real collective 
security. 

It must be noted that the author uses the term, world 
government, in another sense than federalists do. He means 
by it an organization with broad legislative powers. This ter- 
minology is regrettable—world government is not a world 
state. Dr. Bauer wants essentially the same as federalists who 
advocate world government. 

Otherwise, the book is a highly useful brief for world 
government as we understand it. It might be a good idea if 
Dr. Bauer and his publisher considered a somewhat shorter, 
paper-bound edition for propaganda purposes. 

William Esslinger 


—Also Received— 


THe Worvp at Work—A pamphlet outlining the UN’s special- 
ized agencies and pointing up the economic and social 
efforts of the UN itself. A great deal of material, hand- 
somely presented. Special appeal to the business and 
professional person. 152 pp., single copy, 50¢ each— 
special rates on bulk orders; Rotary International, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


STATEMENT BY MEYER KESTNBAUM BEFORE THE House Ways 
AND MEANS Com™MiTTEE—Chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Committee for Economic Development, 
Mr. Kestnbaum asks for a more liberal trade policy, 
lower American import tariffs to insure a more consistent 
U.S. foreign policy tack. 8 pp., free; Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


Mr. Esslinger, member of UWF of N. Y., is a frequent 
contributor to “The Federalist Reader.” 
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Unirep States Errorts Towarp DisARMAMENT by Ben- 
jamin V. Cohn—A roundup of U.S. activities in the UN 
Disarmament Commission through January 1953, by the 
former U. S. representative to that group. 42 pp., free; 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Tue LeEcIsLATIVE STRUGGLE by Bertram M. Gross—A survey 
of the process by which an idea becomes a bill and a 
bill becomes a law, examining the forces at work in 
Washington and around the country. Excellent equip- 
ment for political effectiveness. 472 pp., $6.50; McGraw- 
Hill Publishers, New York City. 


How To Make a SprEEcH by Grove Patterson—Reprints of 
this article, which appeared in Look magazine this 
spring, are now available in limited quantities from 
National. Member of UWF’s Advisory Board, Mr. Pat- 
terson outlines in five steps, illustrated, how best to 
captivate your audience. Free; UWF, 125 Broad St., 
New York 4. 


Don’t Be Foo.ep!—A pro-UN brochure, presenting argu- 
ments against the UN and answers to these arguments. 
Very cleverly illustrated in the comic-strip style. 3¢ each; 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4. 


REPRINT OF SCR 32—Copy of the Flanders-Sparkman guar- 
anteed universal disarmament bill, center of attention at 
UWF'S Chicago Assembly, for purposes of mailing and 
general distribution. 1¢ each; UWF, 125 Broad St., 
New York 4. 


ASSEMBLY RECORDINGS—Tape or long plaing recordings (de- 
pending upon the demand) of the addresses by Norman 
Cousins (President's Report—20 minutes), Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley (30 minutes), Rep. Sidney Yates (20 
minutes) and Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (14% min- 
utes) at the Seventh General Assembly will be available 
shortly. Cost also will depend upon the number ordered, 
although no recording will be over $7.50; UWF, 125 
Broad St., New York 4. 


Henry Fonpa TV Spors—Three, 50-second spots on 16 mm. 
film, excellent for TV commercials and also for chapter, 
branch or home meetings. Feature Henry Fonda, star 
of stage and screen, in a “Why I Am a Federalist” 
speech. $5.00 each; Swen Walnum, UWF of Callif., 
1159 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15. 


UNICEF Hotmay Greetinc Carps—This years cards carry 
the theme of games around the world and will show 
children in four settings—Peru, the Middle East, Greec 
and the Philippines, sections typical of the countri 
where UNICEF programs have taken place. Drawn by the 
English team of Jan Lewitt and George Him. Box of 10 
cards, $1.00; untceF Greeting Card Fund, United Na- 
tions, New York. 
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